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** Golden ’’ Method of Comb Honey Production. 
BY J. 8. HARTZELL. 


As the season for the production of honey in these parts 
has closed, and the product stored in supers removed and 
assorted and cleaned ready for shipment, I wish to apprise 
our ** Doubting Thomas” (Mr. S. A. Deacon), and any others, 
of the results obtained from my apiary of 61 colonies, 40 of 











yielded 1,866 completed sections. The 21 colonies on the 
general plan, 489 completed sections. Average per colony 
on the Golden plan, of 46 13/20 settions; on general plan, 
28 2/7 sections. Now, I hope this is plain enough for Mr. 
Deacon, or any one who may be interested enough to read this 
article, to understand. 


It may be well enough, also, to state that of the 40 colonies 
on the Golden plan 10 re-cast swarms, six of which were from 
superseding queens, the remainder (four), with the exception 
of one dissatisfied with results, and as soon as the queen was 
liberated and began to deposit eggs, renewed their efforts and 
prepared in the regular order for swarming. The one excep- 
tion was a colony in a 10-frame hive, and the second day aftar 
liberating the queen swarmed twice (forenoon and afternoon) 
with not a sign of queen-cell as I madea thorough examina- 
tion while the swarm was out each time, and after returning 
the second time began work and have behaved nicely since. 


Interior View of the Apiary Building at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 


which, as stated in the former article, were workt on the 
Golden plan, and the remainder, 21 colonies, on the general, 
or, as I termed it, ‘‘orthodox ” plan, for the season now closed. 

First, then, for results in completed sections of honey 
which stand as follows: The 40 colonies on the Golden plan 


Will some of our experts—Dr. C. C. Miller, Doolittle, or 
any other little or big man—explain the cause, or will all 
plead as Dr. Miller often does—‘‘don’t know?” My own idea 
in regard to this colony is, it was simply ‘* pure cussedness.” 
I was entirely too busy at the time to make as thorough inves- 
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tigation as I would like to have done, and whether or not 
any other conclusion would have been formed than indicated 
above, ‘‘I don’t know.” 

Several of the colonies on the general plan also re- 
swarmed, but.I haven’t a list of the number; however, all 
were kept within bounds of increase, and the results are so 
muchin favor of the Golden plan that should I continue bee- 
keeping another season I will have all things in readiness to 
fully adopt the Golden method, as I consider, from the experi- 
ence of the season now closed, that the ‘‘ Golden ” opportunity 
was offered, and 1am glad, indeed, it was accepted by me, as 
it has certainly been the means of gladdening me for my 
efforts, and causing the expansion of the purse-strings which 
otherwise would not have occurred; and I feel confident, let 
the season be good or bad, Golden’s plan will be ‘*Gold,” with- 
out the ‘‘en,” in my pocket every time; and why? 

First, lessening of general expenses ; the buying and pre- 
paring of hives for swarms, which increases with the size of 
the apiary, and which cannot be very weil avoided on the old 
or general plan. Second, increast amount of honey secured 
per colony, which is the great stimulator to the apiarist. 

And now I wish to say a little more to Mr. Deacon on hiv- 
ing a swarm on starters, which he thinks would equal the 
Golden method. J have never undertaken to make a test, but 
accept the testimony of others on the matter, that to produce 
one pound of wax or comb (which is wax) a colony of bees will 
consume from 10 to 20 pounds of honey. If this be true, 
then to fill out an 8-frame hive with completed comb when™ 
using starters would be about as follows: . 

It requires 144 pounds of medium brood foundation, if 
using full sheets, to fill eight frames, Langstroth or standard 
size. In using starters one sheet is generally the amount used 
to fill eight frames, which would leave in actual amount 174 
ounces of wax or comb to be supplied by the bees, counting 
that a full sheet of foundation, when drawn out, will make a 
complete comb. Therefore, Mr. Deacon would Jose in honey 
alone to produce the full quota of combs 11 to 22 pounds of 
honey. Does Mr. Deacon realize this, or any part of it, to be 
a fact? 

Golden’s method—no comb to be built, sufficient stores in 
the brood-nestof all kinds to supply hatching brood, and that 
in progress of rearing from the egg to sealed larve in the cells. 
All these are factors in keeping up the strength of a colony, 
and causing honey to go upstairs when we want it. 

Mr. Deacon was very much worried about pollen in sec- 
tions, and its preventive, on the Golden plan. Let me say 
that when I came to assort and clean the sections for market, 
I failed to find a single trace of any in the sections. Mr. Dea- 
con, don’t worry about pollen in sections, and I will tell you 
to a certainty how to avoid it, if youcan keep the secret: Use 
drene foundation in sections, and fill the sections from the top 
to 3% of an inch of the bottom, and I will guarantee no pollen 
stored in drone-comb, either in the sections or brood-nest. 


I will venture the assertion without fear of being success- 
fully contradicted, that the primary cause of drone-comb be- 
ing built is for the express purpose of storing or the reception 
of honey, and from careful observation of the season for build- 
ing it by the bees has caused me to adopt the theory as stated. 
{ am aware, too, that as bees build drone-comb it may be, and 
often is, occupied by the queen, especially if prolific, as a good 
queen, when the season gets productive, will improve every 
opportunity afforded to strengthen the colony, and as no room 
appears in worker-comb for the reception of eggs, the occupy- 
ing of drone-comb results. This, however, does not prove the 
intent of its production. If it was the intent to rear bees from 
drone-comb, then the necessary supplies would be stored in it 
for the purpose, but one of the main factors, viz.: pollen, is 
always absent. 

Whilst reasoning on this subject let me request that Mr. 
Deacon, or any expertin apiculture, try the following experi- 
ment: 

At the opening of spring, and prior to nectar coming in 
from the fields, or at the close of the honey season when colo- 
nies are most populous, take the strongest colony, take out 
one or more frames, insert instead frames with only starters; 
now stimulate by moderate feeding, and see how much drone- 
comb you can induce bees to build; but once nectar comes 
from Nature’s resources then is the beginning, and during the 
season of obtaining nectar from the fields so long will drone- 
comb be built if the opportunity affords and necessity requires, 
and the colony isin prime condition. But under no condition 
or circumstance can a weak colony be induced to build drune- 
comb, for the reason that no surplus honey is collected, there- 
fore no occasion for the production of drone-comb by the bees. 

If I have formed a wrong conception of the cause for the 
production of drone-comb, as stated, I hope that some of the 
brighter lights in apiculture will direct me in the straight and 
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right way. Let the right prevail, and the wrong be con- 
demned. 


I feel now that I have fully filled my promise to Mr. Dea- 
con, made in my former article, and even wandered from my 
promise and purpose, which, in the beginning, was only in- 
tended to cover a report of my honey crop; but I will ask par- 
don, and promise to hold my peace for some time to come, 
after closing with what little I wish yet to add. 

I hope Mr. Deacon and maoy others may be influenced to 
try Golden’s plan next season, and thereby be convinced of its 
merits over other methods in vogue. 

I desire now, in conclusion, to return my hearty thanks to 
Mr. J. A. Golden and the editor of the American Bee Journal 
—first, to Mr. Golden for writing and setting forth a treatise 
on his system, free and untrammeled by patents, to the world; 
second, to the editor of the American Bee Journal for the 
prominence he gave the article that the bee-fraternity might 
have an opportunity of learning of the Golden method, and, if 
desiring, might put it to the test; and also for the courtesy ex- 
tended to mein allowing me space to reply to Mr. Deacon. 
May both live to be honored for their interest ih endeavoring 
to advance the art and science of apiculture. 


Somerset Co., Pa. 


Answer to Questions on the Golden Method. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


The following questions have been sent me for answer in 
the American Bee Journal: 


I wish to ask Mr. J. A. Golden, through the American Bee 
Journal, in regard to his plan of working for comb honey. as to 
the passage-ways or space between sections. In using 10-frame 
hives as made at the factory, and in preparing them with the side 
entrance he speaks of. I believe he says, to placea stripof thin 
wood under the ends of the brood-frames, to raise them on a Jevel 
with the top of the brood-chamber proper. Would this make too 
great a space under the bottom of the frames ? 
do witb so much space ? 

And in using two single supers prepared in the same way, and 
put together to hive the swarm in, would not the space be too 
great between tiers of sections? Also between sections tiered up, 
when the proper space bas been provided before the outside wall 
has been put on, which would make the space 3¢-inch more. 

After hiving a swarm in the double super, and placing the par- 
ent colony on top, how soon does he cut queen-cells to prevent 
after-swarms ? ‘ 

As I am thinking of trying the Golden plan next year, I 
should be glad for answers to the above. I think I understand the 
rest of his plan all 4 as I bave read his articles with much in- 
terest. From what little I have learned, I like the Golden plan the 
best of all the plans I have read about. 


If so, what does he 


R. L. Hast. 


I am glad to give Mr Hastio and all readersof the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal the information desired, namely, how to 
arrange the bee-space of hives as made by the factory. 

Take, we will say, a 10-frame dovetail hive to illustrate. 
Take a gauge set to { inch, and mark each top side of the 
body, then saw down at each end, and with a draw-knife 
shave off the 4% inch. This brings the side body level with the 
top of the brood-frames. Now lay on the % cleats on the side 
body, and tack on the side-board flush with the bottom of the 
hive, and flush with the top of the end-board, or just as wide 
as the side board before you cut off the % inch strip. There, 
now, you see you have % inch side entrance and a %-inch 
bee-space from the side entrance over the brood-frames. 

Now take the supers, and if you use a bee-space above the 
sections just shave that space from the side body, lay on the 
3¢ cleats, and tack on the side-board flush at the bottom, and 
as high as the end board. Now you have a %-inch side space 
and a %-inch bee-space from the side over the topof the 
sections. 

To make the cleats or rim for the hive to set on take 
strips 34 inch thick, and as wide as the side-board space and 
outside board is thick, say it is 13% inches wide, and with a 
plane level one side, leaving a@ space wide enough for the out- 
side board of the hive to set on when placed on the bottom- 
board. Now you have a % space under the brood-frames or 
double super, and into the % side entrance up and entering 
into the supers. See? 

Now you canchange backward and forward, and always 
have 4% inch bee-space, but if you use the bee-space at the 
bottom just reverse the work and raise the brood-frames by a 
strip under the end of the brood-frames, taking the same 
width from the bottom of the hive-body. If you winter your 


bees on the summer stands, set the hive from the stand, turn 
the beveled strips upside down, and replace the hive, and the 
side entrances are closed, making a dead-air chamber or 
space. Do you want any better winter ventilator ? I guess not. 

I now have some 10-frame hive-bodies in use by taking 
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out one frame, using the nine, making the bee-space inside, 
letting the thin, tight-fitting adjusting board come up even 
with the top of the frames. 

I hope I have made my answer plain, and as all apiarists 
of experience know, ample and free ventilation is very essen- 
tial, not only for the comfort of the bees, but a great factor in 
curing honey aswell. This being so, I want to say to all, 
that there is no arrangement or method and hive that will 
compare with my method in this one feature alone, so far as I 
am acquainted; and by the use of the slatted separators there 
cannot be improvement in this direction. 

While I was writing the above paragraph, a bee-keeper 
came a long distance tosee my hive and method in operation, 
retiring for the night at a late hour, but to arise at the dawn 
of day declaring there is no system of manipulation on earth 
could supersede the Golden method for simplicity and profit; 
and that he would journey home and subscribe for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and by 1899 be fully convinced to change 
to the Golden method. 

As to Mr. Hastin’s second question, five to six days after 
hiving shake or brush the bees from the combs, destroy all 
queen-cells, and anything that looks like a queen-cell, replace 
and set the parent hive on the stand, and supers on top. Now 
remove the cage and queen, and insert a section, put on the 
cover, and let the queen run in with two or three puffs of 
smoke. Itis a good idea to place a queen-excluding zinc 
guard at the entrance for two or three days, as some have 
reported that some colonies swarmed out, but nearly every 
case proved that a cell was overlookt. 


In conclusion, see to it that plenty of room is provided, for 


there are lots of bees, and more hatching. 
Morgan Co., Ohio. 

















UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


Report of the 29th Annual Convention Held at 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13-15, 1898. 


DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


[Continued from page 644.] 
FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SEssION. 
FACING COMB HONEY FOR MARKET. 
‘Ts it advisable to face comb honey for market 2” 


Mr. Cameron—Yes; and then I think it would be advis- 
able to make all just like the face. 

Dr. Mason—I suppose itis meant putting the best on the 
outside. Farmers that are going by our house face their loads 
of potatoes, apples and tomatoes, and so forth. I should say 
no, itis not advisable. Iam rather ‘‘at sea” on this thing, 
because we have been putting so much faith in some of our 
great lights, and they have failed us. Here Doolittle has 
gone to advising facing comb honey—that is, by implication. 
Mr. Root recommends certain courses of action to be right. It 
is a question in my mind whether I had better place any con- 
fidence in anybody. It is not a question with meas to whether 
it is right to deceive people by putting the best outside. Mr. 
Hutchinson, I believe, says that you don’t deceive anybody— 
that they expectit. If he is right, then it is right to face 
comb honey, or anything else. A gentleman came along by 
our house yesterday morning with potatoes—very nice on top. 
I said to him, ** Are they the same all through?” He said, 
** Yes, sir.” I took his word for it—thought it was perfectly 
good. I turned the potatoes into a basket bottom side up, 
and they weren’t half as good. That was deception, and he 
mist asale. Is there any question as to whether it is right or 
not? I think not. I lived on a farm once myself, and sold a 
good deal of produce, and I foundit to be a bad practice to 
** face,” whether it was potatoes, or onions, or anything else. 

Mr. Cameron—How would it do to put the best in the 
bottom ? 

Dr. Mason—That pays. Among those who patronize you, 
you get the name of being a square dealer. It does not pay 
to put the best on top, besides being absolutely dishonest. I 





don’t say that that is my opinion; I say it is so, andI can 
prove it. 

J. H. Masters—In packing apples it is usual to face the 
bottoms of the barrels—and then reverse the barrels. 


Mr. Danzenbaker—Facing is universally practiced with 
apples. You open a barrel of apples that has the brand on it 
— Baldwins, or Greenings, or whatever it may be—and you 
take the head out and you find the barrel faced. If you don't 
find any good ones on top you can conclude that there are no 
good ones there. There are, of course, packers whose name 
on the barrels is a guaranty. Isort my honey before it goes 
into the case. I pick out four for the front, and then say to 
the merchant, ‘‘If there is any in there that you can’t sell 
for 20 cents, putit aside for me. They want it to look as 
nice as possible, because they pile it up to make a show. If I 
had some that was travel-stained I would put some travel- 
stained at the front. That kind of facing is honest. I have 
never had a case come back to me on a complaint. I do not 
face with white honey atthe front and put dark behind. We 
face just as we paint a house or hang up window-curtains to 
make it look nice. If there is good honey in the case it must 
be shown. If they don’t see it they conclude that there is no 
good in it. 

E. R. Root—I1 would say that I at firstsided with Mr. Doo- 
little, and when I found I had made a mistake [ got off of the 
fence. I might say that there is perhaps a species of facing 
that is not dishonest, and there is a kind of facing that is cer- 
tainly dishonest. I don’t believe there is any one here who 
would think it proper to put buckwheat honey into the case 
and have it faced with white honey. I don’t know that I would 
do it myself, but if someone sold mea caseof honey with 
the best sections in front, I don’t know that I would say he in- 
tended to deceive me. It would depend on how far he in- 
tended to pick out the best sections. I believe that nearly all 
honey that goes on the market is faced somewhat. It is so 
easy to put one or two of the best sections in front. I never 
think that the best sections will bein the rear or in the center, 
and for that reason when we buy honey from the dealer’s 
standpoint we generally take off the cover and pull out a sec- 
tion or two from the body of the case. Wego rather by the 
inside of the case than by the face. That would seem to argue 
that all honey is faced to a certain extent; forthat reason we 
prefer to see what is on the inside. 

Dr. Mason—Why do you look in the center of the case ? 

E. R. Root-—Because we want to know exactly what the 
honey is all the way through. 

Dr. Mason—Then you are afraid it is faced ? 

E. R. Root—We are afraid it is faced. 

Dr. Mason—The question is, ‘‘ Is it advisable to face comb 
honey ?” 

E R. Root—I don’t think it Is. 

A. I. Root—This question has been up quite extensively 
in the fruit papers. They make a certain compromise, that 
there is no harm in fixing a case of strawberries or peaches or 
other fruit so that the best side of the red cheek is uppermost. 
There might be a difference of opinion in regard to that. Some 
say it is like exhorting the members of a family to ** put their 
best foot forward.” Ithink it pays to take pains to make 
things look nice and attractive, but I don’t think it pays to 
cheat in any shape or manner. Making a good appearance 
has everything to do with selling your stuff. For instance, 
Mr. Selser has the handsomest honey-wagonsI ever saw in 
my life. I believe that his wagons have a great deal to do 
with his sales in the city markets. You ought to make every- 
thing look as well as possible without cheating anybody. 


Dr. Miller—This is one of the topics that has been pretty 
thoroughly discust, and yet I think it can be profitably dis- 
cust here. Whilst there has been some feeling about the mat- 
ter, I think if we would all look at it from the same stand- 
point, we would all see it about alike. I don’t believe there is 
@ more honest man than G. M. Doolittle. He doesn’t look at 
the matter exactly as some of the rest of us do. I am not sure 
that he looks at it from the right standpoint. He looks at it 
in this way: When you send honey to a commission man you 
send it with the understanding that he has the whole thing 
before him, and it is his business to look and find out what 
there is in it, and with that understanding he says facing is 
entirely right—that it is right that I shall put buckwheat 
honey in the middle of the case and my best honey in front. 
If that argument is all right, then Mr. Doolittle is entirely 
right. But I don’t believe it is straight. I think when you 
send honey to a commission man he expects the honey outside 
to be the same—to be a representation of the wholething. Mr. 
Ernest Root tells us they look on the inside of the cases; but 
they do not look on the inside because they think the outside 
ought to be a fair representation of the whole. The feeling 
in their minds when they open the case is that the outside 
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ought to be a fair representation. There is a certain way in 
which I believe it is right to put the best side out. The cloth 
on the inside of my coat is all right for where it is; but it does 
not cost as much as the cloth on the outside, and is not as 
good. I want to have the best side out. There is no decep- 
tion about it. You do not expect that the inside is the same 
a3 the outside. When you puta section of honey on the table 
you put the best side uppermost. It looks better that way. 
In the same way I believe it is right—altho W. Z. Hutchinson 
** called me down ” on it—I believe it is right to put the best 
side of the sections out. I want them to be a fair representa- 
tion of what is in the case, I have had a great deal of quar- 
reling about that in having my honey packt—more than about 
anything else connected with the whole business. When I say 
that I want the front to be a fair representation of the whole 
case, I mean that when those three sections are taken out 
they shall be as good as any other three in the case, but no 
better, taking the sections at random. I want the packers to 
put three sections in front that will be a fair representation 
of the whole, but I want them to put the best side of the sec- 
tions out. That is not deception atall. I think when I put 
better sections next the glass than I put in the middle I am 
hurting my trade. I am in this business to make money, and 
I avoid doing some things because that will help me in making 
money, not entirely because they are dishonest. I like to 
have my honey so that men will buy of me year after year 
and not want to look at it at all. 
great deal to a certain man. 
honey ; the second time he did not. 
in company with others, and he said, ‘‘I buy honey every year 
from him. Notrouble. Every box just alike.” It is not ad- 
visable to do anything that deceives. I think the failure to 
agree with Mr. Doolittle comes entirely from this: He takes 
the ground that when he sends honey to a commission man 
the commission man does not expect that the outside, next the 
glass, is intended to represent the whole case. I know that 
as honey is generally sold there is more or less of such an ex- 
pectation that the outside will be representation of the whole ; 
and so long as there is that expectation I think we ought to 
gratify it by making the outside a fair representation of the 
entire case. Failure to do that loses us money in the long 
run. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I grade my honey in three grades; the 
first grade I sell for 15 cents; the second grade for 13 cents, 
andi then I have a third grade thatI sell for 10 and 11 cents 
that is not all filled. I believe in making things look nice. I 
produced honey with a man once, and he took part of the 
honey for home use. He would save the sections and want 
those sections used over again the next year, but I said I 
wasn’t willing to take those sections, and if he wanted to use 
them over he must take them himself. If white honey is in 
dark sections that are a year old, it would take 5 cents off 
the price. Stained and discolored sections make a difference 
of 5 cents in the retail price. That same thing applies to 
facing honey. A clean shipping-case will make itsellina 
commission-man’s hands, while an old case will detract from 
the selling price. 


Dr. Miller—The hardest thing I have to contend with in 
that matter is this: Hereisa lotof honey thatis set off to 
one side as fancy, and in another place is No. 1. Out of that 
fancy I pick out 12 sections to be put into a case, and out of 
those 12 sections I pick out the three best and put them next 
the glass—it is all fancy honey; there is nothing but fancy 
honey shown there, and yet it is ‘‘faced.” Thatis the hard 
thing to me. They say there is no deception in that because 
it is all fancy honey, so the front represents what itis. Then 
I ask the one who says that, ‘‘Isn’t that honey next the glass 
a little better than the rest of the case?” ‘‘ Certainly it is.” 
** Doesn’t the buyer expect it to be all just as good as what is 
next the glass? Won’t he be deceived when he comes to open 
it and finds that the inside is not quite as good as the out- 
side ?”? When it comes down to that we must admit that he 
will be. When it has been sorted out in piles and the best 
pickt out and put next the glass there is where the deception 
comes in. Then suppose you have hired packers; they take 
delight in having things look well, and you have got to watch 
them to prevent their deceiving. You will cheat more in that 
way than in almost any other if you don’t watch. You must 
watch the packers. 

Pres. York—I don’t think it is a question of deceiving the 
commission men; it is a question of deceiving the final pur- 
chaser of the goods. 


Mr. Miles—I would like to offer a thought about No. 1 
and fancy. I find in selling honey that there is hardly any 
one that knows the difference between what we pack as No. 1 
and what we pack as fancy; so they would never know they 
were deceived; they wouldn’t recognize that it was faced, 


I remember thatI sold a | 
The first time he lookt over the - 
I happened to meet him- 





and there would be no deception as there would beif we pat 
buckwheat in. 
Is COMB HONEY ADULTERATED ? 


‘*Ts comb honey adulterated, or has it ever been ?”’ 


H. L. Miller—I have heard it reported that they have 
machines at the glucose factories for producing comb and 
making honey. 

E. H. Bridenstine—I heard that it was manufactured here 
in Omaha, and I wish to find out. 

J. F. Spaulding—If we can find such a place I move that 
we move on it in a body. 

Mr. Whitcomb—We have several grocers who say they 
sell comb honey thatis adulterated. I doubtit. I don’t be- 
lieve it can be done. Theidea has got out, and itis sold to 
their customers as manufactured comb honey, mainly, I be- 
lieve, to get rid of a poor sample. I[ doubt if anybody has 
ever been able to manufacture comb honey. 

Mr. Spaulding—I would like a showing of hands here if 
there is any one who believes that comb honey has been manu- 
factured. 

On a call for ashowing of hands no hands were raised in 
the affirmative. 

Dr. Miller—As to the answer to that question, we must 
be a little careful. Iam not sure but there is such a thing as 
adulterated comb honey, but if the question read, ‘*‘ Have you 
ever seen a pound of comb honey made without the interposi- 
tion of the bee ?” then we could say that no man has ever seen 
it or ever will see it; but whether comb honey is adulterated 
is a different thing. Itis not on the market to any extent be- 
cause there is no money in It. 


E. R. Root—We have made an offer of $1,000 that we 
will pay to any person who will produce a single sample of 
comb honey that cannot be detected from the genuine. One 
or two have been foolish enough to try to take up that offer. 
We received one sample where a cake of wax had had numer- 
ous holes bored through it, and the holes were filled and the 
comb sealed. Of course it did not get the reward, because it 
could be detected from the genuine. We are trying every 
year to feed pure glucose to bees. I learned this summer that 
you could dilute it down with water and they would take it, 
provided there was nothing else that was coming in. ButI 
don’t believe there is any adulterated comb honey on the 
market. 

Pres. York—I am very tired of having people come to my 
office who have some story to tell of comb honey being manu- 
factured in Chicago. I have often said to them that if they 
will take the time I will, and we will go and find it. It cannot 
be done. I have simply laught at such people as believe that 
comb honey has been manufactured or can be. I think it is 
utterly impossible. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I don’t think that bees will take glu- 
cose and put itinto comb. Some years ago the secretary of a 
glucose manufactory boarded with me. There were bees in 
the yard, and he took great interestin them. It was a hobby 
with him. Inthe early mornings he would be out there and 
have the hives open, and I found out that he was experiment- 
ing with the glucose. He brought glucose and put it into the 
tops of the hives. I wondered what he was doing, and I 
found the glucose there. The bees would not take it. Then 
he took the best glucose sugar and put it in, and the bees 
wouldn’t take it. It was during the honey season, and he 
thought the bees would mix it with the honey that was com- 
ing in from the field. He meant to keep bees. He imported 
a lot of Italian queens, and was thinking of making honey out 
of glucose, but the bees wouldn’t touch it. I believe that the 
acid in the glucose would finally kill the bees. They have an 
instinct of sense that enables them to detect it. 


Pres. York—I would like to give one instance of feeding 
glucose to bees that I know of. Mr. Grabbe, some years ago, 
was interested in bees with Mr. Perrine, in Chicago, who was 
one of the biggest adulterators in the State at that time. 
They moved two or three hundred colonies to Mississippi and 
began feeding glucose, and it. was scarcely any time at all 
until they had killed all their bees. 

A Member—What is the best way of combating the idea 
that comb honey can be made without the aid of bees ? 

Dr. Mason—Subsidize the press. 

Mr. Whitcomb—Kill off the fools. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—Last year at Buffalo this question was 
raised and talkt about. 1 remember mentioning a story that 
was publisht in Washington about the manufacture of comb 
honey. I had a great deal of trouble with that story in the 
market. People would say my honey was manufactured. I 
presented them with the argument that has been made here, 
but I made it alittle stronger: I said if there is a man in the 
United States that can produce one square inchof comb honey 
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by manufacturing it, there is a chance for him to make a 
thousand dollars. I went to the editor of the Washington 
Star with ap article and askt him to publishit. He said he 
didn’t want to doit. I said, ‘‘You are bound to do it be- 
cause you have publisht a lie here, and there are storekeepers 
here who are tired of answering questions about the matter. 
Do it or say you won’t do it, and I will go and tell them that 
you refuse.” He did publish quite a long article. I went to 
the Post editor, and he said he would have to refer me to the 
advertising editor. He wanted to charge advertising rates to 
publish that article. I said that in his Sunday edition (which 
is the largest edition in the city) he had pulisht that lie to de- 
ceive the people, and I thought it was due to.the people that 
he should publish the truth. But he wouldn’t tell the truth 
without being paid advertising rates. 

Dr. Mason—I believe just as I answered at first—subsidize 
the press. Most of us live in localities where papers are pub- 
lisht. We can take the editor a sample of honey and illus- 
trate to him how it is produced, and ke will become interested. 
The Toledo Blade has a large circulation, and I do not have 
any trouble in getting into the paper anything I want in that 
line. They are anxious that the articles shall be brief and to 
the point, and I show to the editor some comb honey and tell 
him how it is produced, and all about it. If I can, I take along 
some bees. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I took a box of honey with me—six 
pounds, and I left a box of honey with the editor of the Star. 
I took another box to the editor of the Post, and showed it to 
him, and told him I would like him to have that—if he had a 
family, I would like him to take it home and test it—that I 
would make him a present of it. He tookit as an offense. 
He acted as if he thought I was trying to bribe him. I have 
found Dr. Miller’s article on the food valueof honey, or honey 
as food, to bea great help. I have scattered it among the 
people, and { would Jeave in the stores a hundred or two and 
tell them to give them to their customers. I gave one of those 
pamphlets to a lady on the market, and the next day she came 
to me and said she had read it, and she wanted a box of 
honey. Three weeks afterward she came to me and told 
me her son had had la grippe, and that the honey I had 
sold her had cured him. She turned to three or four ladies 
there and told them about it, and they all bought honey. 

Mr. Whitcomb—Dr. Mason insinuates that the press of 
Nebraska has not been subsidized. Not very long ago a gen- 
tleman here in the room undertook to get a write-up into one 
of our Omaha papers. The person who undertook to do the 
writing carried away the honey all regular, and then as a re- 
turn he wrote that the gentleman who gave him the honey 
said that the Nebraska bee-keepers were using a new system 
—that they put into the hive sheets of glass so that when the 
bees were making the comb they could back up against the 
glass, and so get the comb all straight and nice. [Laughter.] 
You will often find that you will do better to write the articles 
yourself. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF HONEY. 


Mr. Whitcomb—I think we entirely underrate the food 
value of honey. 1 think one poundof honey contains more 
nutriment than two pounds of pork. I don’t believe there is 
any family that uses honey to any extent that has any use for 
a doctor. I don’t believe there is anything in pure honey that 
is not assimilated by the system. I believe it is the only thing 
we eat or drink in which there is not something left to be 
thrown off. In my institute work over this State I have made 
inquiries concerning unhealthy children in families where 
honey has entered into their diet every day. I don’t believe 
upnhealthy children can be found in those families which use 
honey as an every-day diet. 

Dr. Miller—I have heard Mr. Whitcomb go over that story 
time after time— 

Mr. Whitcomb—I have told it so many times that I be- 
lieve it to be a fact. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Miller—I want to say thatif the rest of you will do 
that same thing the people will soon know more about honey 
than they do. I don’t believe you know anything about the 
medicinal value of honey as you should; I don’t believe you 
know the food value of honey as you should; I don’t believe 
you know the difference between honey and sugar as you 
should. We have people dying all about us because of the 
over-use of sugar. Does more than one out of every half- 
dozen use honey in his coffee in place of sugary with the 
knowledge that he is going to prolong his life by it ? 

Mr. Danzenbaker—There is one point in regard to the 
natural craving of all children for sweets. Every parent 
knows how they long for sweets. People look upon honey as 
too much of a luxury. I have seen people go by in the mar- 
ket with children, and the children would stup and come back 
to look at the honey, and I would say to the mother that the 





natural craving of that child was for sweets, and that she 
ought to give him honey. I would hand her one of those 
leaflets, and probably the next time she came along I would 
sell to her. The reason there is not more honey used to-day 
is because grown-up people didn’t have it when they were chil- 
dren. Children desire it. We want to teach parents their 
duty to buy it for their children. 

‘ Dr. Mason—We used considerable honey in our family 
during the time of la grippe, and we discovered one thing—I 
think I have already said something about it: Those of our 
family who used plenty of honey didn’t have la grippe, and 
those who hadn’t used it did. 

D. A. McGregor—I have the la grippe pretty nearly every 
winter, and I use more honey than almost any one else. 
i Mr. Danzenbaker—I have never had the la grippe in my 
ife. 


Mr. Cameron—How much longer would a man live who 
used honey instead of sugar ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know, but I do know that there are 
men dead to-day who would be living if they had used honey 
in the place of sugar. Sugar affects the kidneys. 


EXTRACTED VS. COMB HONEY FOR HEALTH. 


““Do you think that extracted honey is more healthful than 
comb honey ? Is the wax in comb honey a detriment to health ?”’ 


Dr. Miller—It depends on the character of the honey. I 
don’t know any reason why extracted honey might not be just 
as good as comb honey. As a matter of fact, I believe the 
average sample of comb honey as you find it on the market is 
better than the average sample of extracted honey. It is bet- 
ter ripened, because the honey is left until it issealed. Some- 
times the bees may sea! unripened honey, but as arule they 
do not; and while those who extract honey might always 
leave it until itis ripened, asa rule they do not. So you may 
have a sample of extracted honey that is just as good as the 
best comb honey, but the average sample is not so good as the 
average sample of comb honey. As to the matter of the wax, 
it is indigestible, but I don’t think it makes much difference. 
It is simply that there-are particles of foreign matter there. 
I think at one time Mr. Bingham stated that the particles of 
wax helpt to flavor the honey; but I don’t believe they do, as 
the wax itself has scarcely any flavor. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The honey is not to blame because we 
take it unripened. Because the bee-keeper takes the honey 
before itis ripened, that ought not to be charged as a faultof 
the honey. 

Dr. Miller—Take it as it is foundon the market, and the 
best extracted honey is just as good as the best comb honey. 
If I were to take it for my own use I would rather have the 
extracted, because the wax is indigestible, and while it may 
not do any harm it doesn’t do any good. .There is a possibility 
that it may do an infinitesimal amount of harm. 

Mr. Cameron—How do you know that wax is indigestible ? 

Dr. Miller—Practically I don’t know it, but I feel confi- 
dent of it. I do not know it so well that I could give you 
positive proof of it, but I think I could by taking time for it. 
Some of you may remember that your grandmothers used 
corks of beeswax to close bottles of salphuric acid. The wax 
was not affected by the strongest sulphuric acid, and I doubt 
if it can be affected by the weaker hydrochloric acid of the 
human stomach. I think that is pretty good proof. 

Mr. Cameron—I know that bee-keepers hold that view of 
it, but I have never seen any proofs. There is a worm that 
lives on beeswax, and it seems if the worm can digestita 
man ought to. 

Dr. Miller—Because a worm can digest it is no proof that 
a@ man can. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Honey as Food isa neat little 24-page pamphlet 
especially gotten up with a view to creating a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. The forepart of the 
pamphlet was written by Dr. C. C. Miller, and is devoted to 
general information concerning honey. The latter part con- 
sists of, recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in working upa 
home market for honey. We furnish them, postpaid, at these 
prices: A sample for astamp; 25 copies for 3U cents; 50 
for 50 cents; 100 for 90 cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for 
$3.50. For 25 cents extra we will print your name and ad- 
dress on the front page, when ordering 100 or more copies at 
these prices. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all other bee-keepers possi- 
ble to subscribe for it. 
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A Robbed Colony. 


I have a colony of bees that the rest got to robbing, and I 
moved it away about 30 yards and shut it up so that unly one 
bee could get in at a time, and yet they came and robbed, so I 
shut them up tight, and the robbers would come yet and fly 
around the hive. When I would open it, the rest would begin 
to rob. What am I to do with it? and what is the trouble? It 
is in a box-hive. NEw JERSEY. 


ANSWER.—Moving the hive to a new place was hardly the 
right thing. It only made matters worse. For when you 
moved them to a new place, the colony would be just that 
much weaker to defend itself, for when the field-bees went out 


to forage, instead of coming back to their hive in its new + 
place they would go back to the old stand, and then join the. 
It would have done more good if- 


colony that stood nearest. 
you had left them right on the old stand, shutting the entrance 
as you did, then piling loose straw or hay as high as the top of 
the hive and keeping it wet. Possibly that treatment may do 
yet. But don’t move the hive back to its old stand now, for 
by this time they have become so used to the new place that 
moving would cause more loss. If you will look carefully 
through late numbers of this paper you will see several! plans 
for fighting against robbers. One of the latest, and one which 
is worth trying, is to put naphthaline or moth-balls at the en- 
trance. The odor is so disagreeable that it is said the robbers 
will not pass by it, while it does not hinder the bees that be- 
long to the hive. 

But a good deal depends on the condition of the colony. 
If itis queenless, it’s hardly worth while to do anything but 
just to let it stand and let the robbers finish their work. 


I 


A Beginner’s Seven Questions. 


1. Whatis the best way to bring a small colony of bees 
through the winter ? 

2. I have six colonies with young queens which were 
hatcht late in August and began to lay eggs the beginning of 
September. Will these colonies swarm next year in May or 
June, if they get through the winter, if the season is a 
good one for swarming ? 

3. How many times does a queen swarm in her life ? 

4. I have a queen in one of my hives which has her wings 
clipt, and asI thought that colony would not swarm, I was 
trying to run it for comb honey, but unexpectedly a swarm 
came out and wentinto one of my other hives. What gave 
them the swarming-fever, as their queen could not fly? Is 
there a way to prevent swarming in colonies that have wing- 
clipt queens ? 

5. On the other hand, I have three colonies with good 


queens, and they did not swarm, even not the one into which’ 


the queenless swarm went. Why did they not swarm ? 

6. Is there any way to force bees of a colony to send out 
two or three swarms ? 

7. What are hybrid bees ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. A colony too weak to be brought through 
alone, may come through all right by having the benefit of 
the heat from a stronger colony. Even two weaklings may 
come through together when they would not do so alone. Put 
both into the same hive with a division-board between them, 
the board being not more than % of an inch thick and made 
bee-tight, so that no bee can pass from one side to the other. 
A weak colony will do better in the cellar than on the summer 
stand. 

2. Very likely they will, altho not so sure to swarm as if 
the queens were older. 

3. There is no rule about it. 
she may swarm half a dozen times. 

4. Clipping the queen’s wings doesn’t have the least effect 
to stop the bees from wanting to swarm. They’ll try toswarm 
just as much as if the queen had never been clipt. How to 
prevent swarming ina satisfactory manner, either with queens 
clipt or unclipt, is and has been a question that has puzzled 


She may never swarm, and 








the brains of many, and I don’t know any one in the world 
that can answer it. 

5. The difference may have been in the character of the 
bees themselves. Some bees are five times as much given to 
swarming as others. The difference may have been in condi- 
tions. One colony may be stronger than another, may be more 
crowded for room, or there may be differences in other re- 
spects. Sometimes one colony will swarm and another beside 
it will not, and you can’t see a shadow of difference in the 
character or condition of each; the only thing you know for 
sure is that one swarmed and the other didn’t. 

6. Perhaps there is no sure way to make acolony send 
out a second swarm if you leave it on its own stand. But you 
may accomplish it by moving. When the colony sends out a 
swarm, put the swarm on the old stand and put the old hive 
in place of a strong colony, putting the latter in a new place. 
When the next swarm issues, do the same thing again, and re- 
peat as often as a swarm issues, each time leaving the swarm 
on the stand where it came from and putting the old hive in 
place of another strong colony. In that way you may have 
a half dozen or more strong colonies from the same hive. 
There is some advantage in the plan if the swarming colony is 
of superior blood, for in that case you have good blood in each 
swarm. : 

7. The word ‘‘hybrid” is perhaps not the word that ought 
to be used, ‘‘cross” being a better word, but ‘‘ hybrid” has 
been used so much that it will not easily be given up. Let 
bees cross in breeding, as when an Italian queen meets a black 
drone, and the bees from that queen will be called hybrids. 


rr i 
Difference in Color of Honey Cappings. 


A few days ago I took two supers off of two hives which 
stand next to each other. Both supers had been put on.the 
hives the same day, and both were filled well, and all sections 
were well capt with the exception of the two outside rows, 
which had some sections not fully capt. The bees in both 
hives were very dark hybrids, mostly black. Everything in 
the two hives seems to be as much alike as can be, but there 
is this difference: While the cappings of the cells in one 
super are perfectly white, the cappings in the other super are 
a golden yellow. The honey in both supers is of light yellow 
color. What is the cause of the different color of cappings in 
these two supers ? ; 

These were the only supers I took off this year, the others 
being still on the hives. Bees have not done well. I had 33 
colonies last spring and increast to 38. I had to unite two 
colonies with others, which were queenless, making seven new 
swarms, but as my bees commenced to swarm April 28, and 
the last swarm which I caught came out Sept. 2, I have lost a 
number of swarms not being able to be at home all the time. 
I have some colonies working in second supers, but most will 
not fill more than one super, and some will have them only 
partly filled, so that 24 pounds per hive will probably be the 
yield. The weather is favorable now, and bees work well on 
fall flowers. MIssouRI. 


ANSWER.—It is possible that notwithstanding the honey 
appears alike, the bees of the two colonies were gathering 
from different sources. Itis also possible that they gathered 
from the same source, but that one colony was much given to 
painting with propolis, and so put a thin coating over the cap- 
pings, a very thin coating sufficing to color the comb. 


co — 
Bees on Shares—Wooden Combs. 


1. What shareof honey and newswarms should each have 
provided the one that takes the bees furnishes the hives for 
new swarms, sections, supers, etc., and does all the work at- 
tending to them and marketing the honey? Is it customary 
to divide up the new swarms every year, or to keep them for 
a specified number of years, say five, then for the first party 
to take out the number of colonies he gave the second party, 
and divide the balance. 

2. What is the modus operandi of L. A. Aspinwall’s dum- 
mies to keep bees from swarming ? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Share business in bee-keeping is one of the 
hardest things to tell anything about in the whole range of 
bee-keeping. There is no rule to go by. Each case is a law 
unto itself. In the case you mention, A furnishes the bees 
and B does all the rest. Now it depends altogether on the 
kind of bee-keeper B is, as to what he should have. If he 
merely hives the swarms and takes off the, honey, his share 
need not be so large as if he were a thoroughly informed bee- 
keeper, and gave the bees the fullest and best care. Suppose 
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B is an up-to-date bee-keeper. A furnishes 10 colonies of 
bees. If there is no swarming, and A gets one-third of the 
pay for the honey, he ought to be satisfied. Perhaps one- 
fourth would be enough, for he still has the 10 colonies left, 
and all that he needs pay for is the interest on the money in- 
vested in the bees and the wear and tear of the hives and con- 
tents. If there are swarms, he should have a share of them, 
or its equivalent in the honey. But it’s alias you make the 
bargain, and everything should be put down in black and 
white, so there can be no possible misunderstanding, for the 
chances are that if you go into the share business and are the 
best friends in the world, you may not be on speaking terms 
when the dicker is over. You can settle up and begin over 
again every year, or youcan make an arrangement for a given 
number of years. 

2. The dummies are practically wooden combs with holes 
bored for cells, only there are no bottoms to the cells, the 
holes being bored clear through the wood. The idea seems to 
be that the bees think they have a lot of empty combs, but as 
there are no cell bottoms they can’t fill them, and so long as 


. they find lots of empty cells they hardly think it necessary 


to swarm. 


> 


How and When to Transfer. 


What is the best plan, and when, to change a colony of 
bees from a box-hive into a Langstroth hive? I placed the 
Langstroth hive on top of the box-hive the past summer, and 
as there is about 40 pounds of honey in it, I thought I would 
move them into it this fall. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—With 40 pounds of honey in the Langstroth 
hive, there ought to be little trouble. You can drum al! the 
bees out of the box-hive, letting them run into the frame hive, 
then set the hives back as they were, putting a queen-excluder 
between, so that the queen wil] be fastened in the upper or 
frame hive. Possibly, however, the queen is already in the 
upper hive, in which case there will be no need of drumming. 


Perhaps you will do well to attend to it right away, altho it 
could be left till spring. 
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Finding the Queen in a Large Colony. 


I have great difficulty in finding the queen in a moder- 
ately large colony, or in telling with certainty when a colony 
is queenless. Is there no invention that would aid us in catch- 
ing the queen when it is desired todo so? If so, what is it, 
and where can I buy it? Is the Hannemann bee-sieve used 
for this purpose ? TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—Finding a queen readily is largely a matter of 
practice. In back numbers of the present volume of this jour- 
nal you will find some hints that will be useful, and as you 
will probably not want todo a great deal more in the way of 
finding queens till next spring, it will be a good plan to load 
up with information through the winter. Often a second 
reading at one’s leisure will be of more benefit than the first 
reading, which is perhaps somewhat hurried. 

But you can generally tell whether a colony is queenless 
without seeing the queen. Indeed, itis more satisfactory to 
see the brood than to see the queen. For you may find a 
beautiful queen present and yet the colony may be worse off 
than if they had no queen at all. For the finest looking queen 
in the world may be a drone-layer, and the colony is better off 
after you’ve killed her. So whether you see the queen or not, 
look at the brood. If eggs are present, brood in all stages, 
and the brood sealed in worker-cells has a flat surface and 
doesn’t look like a Jot of little marbles laid together, you may 
know that they have a queen that is all right. 

Yes, you can have something to help catch the queen, ard 
it’s probably what you mean by a ‘‘ Hannemann sieve.” Plan 
any way you like to have the bees pass through queen-exclud- 
ing perforated zinc, and the workers will pass and the queen 
be left... You may arrange this at the entrance, or otherwise. 
One wayis this: Fasten on the bottom of a hive-body a 
queen-excluder, and call it your ‘‘ sieve.” Lift the hive from 
its stand and set an empty hive in its place. Takeout a frame 
of brood, brush all the bees from it in the old hive with the 
rest of the bees, and then put this frame of brood in the empty 
hive on the stand. Set your sieve on top of this hive on the 
stand. Now brush off each comb, one after another, brush- 
ing the bees into the sieve. As fast as you brush off a comb, 
put it into another hive, for if you put it back where the bees 
are, the queen may crawl upon it and your work will be to do 
over again. Sometimes the bees will all run promptly down, 
leaving the queen alone in the sieve, and sometimes you will 
need to use a little smoke to drive them down. 

















Heather Swarms are cheap in Germany. C. Burgdorff 
advertises them in Gravenhorst’s Bztg. at 63 cents to $1.0U 
each, and laying queens at 38 cents each. 


Facing Honey-Cases is discust by Somnambulist in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, who mentions two cents a pound dif- 
ference in honey caused by the manner of packing, as also 15 
to 20 cents a basket on peaches. He doesn’t leave it entirely 
clear whether the goods with the better facing got the higher 


price or not, but closes by saying that ‘* honest facing is not 
an impossibility.” aii’ 

The ‘‘ Changing” Cure for Bee-Paralysis.—A colony of 
bees had paralysis so badly, says W. A. Pryal, in Gleanings, 
that the bees were dwindling rapidly, hundreds crawling from 
the hive each morning, and a quart of dead bees being some- 
times in front of the hive. He made the diseased colony ex- 
change places with a healthy one, and the effect was magical ; 
no more dead bees in front of either hive. 


Bee-Space Between Combs.—The question has been 
somewhat discust as to whether 4 or 3/16 was the space 
left by the bees between two combs of honey sealed over. 
Some testimony seemed to show that blacks left a smaller 
space than Italians. T. H. Kloer says in Gleanings that his 
Italians average 3/16, and he thinks that where they leave 
&@ space of \% that the bees had too much room, or else the 
honey-flow was too scant. The editor now calls for more re- 
ports, for the thickness of the cleats of fences depends on the 
space that the bees favor. i MBER 

The Honey Crop.—Taking the whole world at large on 
both sides the ocean, 18¥8 will be remembered as a year of 
failure for bee-keepers. The Canadian Bee Journal! reports 
Canada as an exception. ‘In a few localities of limited areas 
it has been light; in others a good crop, and in a very large 
portion of the honey-producing districts the crop has been 
very heavy.” But the journal complains that honey has beep 
rasht on the market at too low prices, stores having filled up 
at as low as 5 and 5% cents for first-class extracted, and 
4%x4% sections being sold as low as 73¢ cents a section. 


‘*Grading Honey; Doolittie’s position again defined ; 
does not recommend or practice facing.” Such is the head- 
ing of an article in Gleanings by G. M. Doolittle. He says no 
one can carry ‘‘in his eye” the difference between fancy and 
No. 1 ten rods. More than that, if one side of a case is faced 
with No. 1, and the other side with fancy, be can hardly tell 
the difference, but if the two kinds are placed side by side the 
difference is easily told. He disapproves of putting No. 1 and 
fancy in same case, and even of sending tosame place. He 
ships fancy to one man and No. 1 to another, and thus gets 
as much for No. 1 as forfancy. He thinks Messrs. York, 
Hasty and Miller have been attributing to him something he 
neither did nor even recommended, saying: ‘‘ Just what I do 
do, and just what I recommend, is an honest sorting of honey 
by the X plan as given above, then pick the * prettiest faces’ 
out of each lot and place them on the outside.” 


The Right Hive is discust in the Progressive Bee-Keeper 
by Messrs. Aikin and Doolittle. Both agree that movable 
frames are of no use to the bees, and of no use to the bee- 
keeper who never lifts them out of the hive. Aikin thinks 
the best size and shape to suit the bees is 16x16x24 inches, 
24 being the height, altho a little variation from this might 
be made to suit the bee-keeper ; he hints that 15x17 might be 
a good size, but wants the height greater than the length, and 
the brood-chamber in sections five or six inches deep. The 
16x16x24 size calls from Doolittle the exclamation, ‘‘ Shades 
of Huber! whither are we drifting ?” He figures the contents 
of such a hive at 6,144, when Quinby gave 2,000 to 2,500, 
and prophecies that no comb honey would ever be taken with 
the large size. The suggestion of hive-sections five or six 
inches deep makes Doolittle ‘ fighting mad,” and he says he 
has some ‘chunks of logic regarding how the bees will be 
brooding sticks and vacant space during the time they should 
be brooding queen eggs and larval and pupa bees, etc.” 
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NoTE.—The American Bee Journal va the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philological Ass0- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England: —Change “d” or.“ed” final 
to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the ‘‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








Selling Honey by Sample.—One of our agri- 
cultural exchanges contained the following advice to those 
who have honey to sell : 


‘* The best way to advertise honey is to give samples to 
those whose patronage the producer may desire. The way to 
advertise is to secure small sections, those that will hold a 
half pound, or even less, if one does not feel that he can 
afford to give pound or half-pound samples away. Get enough 
such sections to answer the need of samples, and place them 
on the hives at the opening of the honey-gathering season. 
When they are filled, label them, and distribute them. Fol- 
lowing such samples within a week, the farmer will find pur- 
chasers, providing the samples were of fine quality. 


‘*This sample system of advertising is largely carried on 
by merchants in the villages, towns and cities, and it is con- 
sidered a highly successful system. When oncea customer 
has taken honey from the farmer, he is likely to become a 
regular customer. The farmers in some sections take their 
honey to grocery stores in the villages and cities and leave it 
on sale, periodically collecting from the grocerymen for all 
that is sold, and allowing the store men a commission on the 
sales. In many sections of New York and Pennsylvania both 
these methods are pronounced economical and successful.” 

No doubt, like almost everything else, the best way to 
work up a demand for honey among consumers, is first to 
hand to them free samples. People usually prefer to taste of 
the good things they are askt to buy; then if they like them 
they will be more apt to purchase. 

We wonder that more honey-producers, when they run 
out of their own honey, do not buy elsewhere, and keep their 
customers supplied. They would thus not only be doinga 
good turn to the one they purchast from, but would also 
benefit their customers and themselves at the sametime. In 





the whole transaction three or more persons would be helpt. It 
seems a pity that when once a bee-keeper has regular custo- 
mers, he should neglect to supply them with honey. 
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Quality of Sweet Clover Honey.—tThe great 
range of opinion regarding sweet clover. honey, some calling it 
disagreeable and some the finest, according to light brought 
out at Omaha, seems to be due to the fact that sweet clover 
honey must be thoroughly ripened to bring out its fine flavor. 
The editor of Gleanings Says: 


‘*The honey that Mr. York, editor of the American Bee 
Journal, produced has been pronounced as being of very fine 
quality, and he was of the opinion that it was largely sweet 
clover. When I first tasted some of his honey a couple of 
years ago, I remember I thought it had the most delightful 
flavor of anything I had ever tried; but at that time neither 
Mr. York nor myself knew its source; but on my last visit he 
was quite certain that it was from sweet clover. That same 
delightful minty taste was present. At the convention some 
thought that sweet clover honey was a little better when 
mixt with something else. Perhaps this is true, for Mr. York’s 
honey, besides the sweet clover, has evidently a mixture of 
other flora that abounds in his vicinity.” 
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Dishonest Facing of Comb Honey.—In this 
number of the Bee Journal will be found several references to 
the subject of facing comb honey—in the Omaha convention 
report, and in the departments of ‘‘ Question-Box ” and ‘‘ Bee- 
dom Boiled Down.” 

Of course there is an honest facing of honey and .a dis- 
honest one. The former needs encouraging, but the latter 
needs not only discouraging, but a sudden death and speedy 
burial. 

About two weeks ago R. A. Burnett & Co., the leading 
and oldest honey-dealing specialists in this city, sent us this 
note : 





‘*Mr. YorK:—If you have a chance to-day, drop in and 
see honey packt a la Doolittle.” 

We were glad to call, as suggested, as wethought it might 
furnish a good text for an editorial. 

The honey in question had come from a Granton, Wis., 
bee-keeper, accompanied by the following letter: 

‘*T made a shipment of honey this day—16 cases of fancy 
white comb honey—521} pounds, net weight...... If you do 
well on this shipment I will make you another.” 

Upon receipt of the honey, Messrs. Burnett & Co. wrote 
Mr. Man thus: 

‘* DEAR Sir :—Honey has come, and itis hurt a little in 
transit, but that would not matter much if it had been hon- 
estly packt. We opened a case that was leaking, to see how 
badly it was injured, and our surprise was great to find combs 
with cells nearly all empty ; others with center filled and the 
rest empty; others one side of comb fairly well filled and 
other side nearly empty; others with dark honey and all 


stages of filled cells. To protect your interests we are obliged 
to assort it or sell for a low price; we have decided to assort. 


‘**P, S.—Since writing the foregoing, one of the former 
lot has been returned to us, and we don’t know how many will 
be, as it all appears to have been mixt.” 

Well, we saw several cases of the above lot of ‘fancy 
white comb honey” opened up, and must say that we never 
had seen anything like it before. The front row of sections, 
next to the glass, were beautiful—white, well filled and sealed. 
But back of them—well, we could scarcely believe a sane man 
would case honey for marketin that way; and also call it 
** fancy white !” 

We believe there were some sections of simply empty comb— 
not a drop of honey in it! Then there were half-filled 
sections, uncapt sections, dark combs, light combs, etc. And 
the whole was put up in 24-pound double-tier shipping-cases, 
which no up-to-date bee-keeper should think of using. 

As the shipper of the above honey dues not read the Bee 
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Journal, he of course had not seen the rather warm discussion 
in the bee-papers on facing comb honey, about two months 
ago. He simply fixt it up to suit his dishonest pleasure. 

One case of the honey we saw opened had been taken by 
a customer of Burnett & Co. without opening, and of course 
was returned at once. 

It is just as we said some time ago, it is wrong to face up 
cases of honey for market, no matter to whom or where they 
are sold. In this case, the commission man received the 
blame, when the deception was entirely on the side of the 
shipper. Goodness knows, the city dealers have enough sins 
of their own to answer for without the producers trying to 
unload their shortcomings also upon them. 

As will be seen by Mr. Doolittle’s answer in the ‘‘ Question 
Box,” he does not now, if he ever did, endorse the foregoing 
method of packing comb honey for market, altho a couple of 
months ago he seemed to think it would be all right provided 
the honey was sold on commission, and the shipper thought it 
to his interest to do so. Wedoubt if Mr. D. still holds such 
views. We surely do not, for we are free to say we don’t be- 
lieve that, because a man may think it is right to followa 
certain procedure, that makes it right. Not by any means. 
A man may think, or believe, that it’s right to whip his wife, 
or swear, or get drunk, or do anything else that is morally 
wrong in the eyes of those who have educated consciences. 
But his believing it right, or to his interest to do so, doesn’t 
make it so, by a long shot. 

Our advice to bee-keepers, when putting up honey for 
market, is to pack it honestly, so that no matter who buys it, 
they will not feel that they have been swindled, or deceived. 


——_—_4-2- 9 —__—__ 


Two Departments in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
that have been somewhat conspicuous by their absence, are 
beginning to appear more regularly. They are ‘ Reports 

Encouraging” and ‘‘ Reports Discouraging,” the former tak- 
ing up the most space. 
RE ae ee 


The Critic Criticised.—The Review critic, Hon. 
R. L. Taylor, has given considerable attention to the literary 
character of Gleanings, and the editor of Gleanings makes 
some replyin his number for Oct. 1. He seems to think it 
would be better for Mr. Taylor to stick to his legitimate work, 
which Mr. Root considers to be to criticise theories and prac- 
tices of bee-keepers, rather than infelicities of expression. 
Mr. Root confesses he (Root) makes “slips” in writing, is 
thankful to have them pointed out, and thinks the apprecia- 
tion would be more, and the profit as much, if they were 
pointed out privately. 

Mr. Taylor having said that ‘‘helpful criticism is more 
than meat and drink ” to himself, Mr. Root thinks such things 
out of place in a bee-paper, but since Mr. Taylor thrives on 
that sort of diet, he gives him some, instancing Mr. Taylor’s 
saying ‘‘ would” for ‘‘should,” and ‘‘earliest” for ‘‘ earlier.” 
He thinks if Mr. T. had a late dictionary he would not object 
to ** boil” in the phrase *‘ bring to a boil ;” thinks the crimson 
fluid from’ Mr. Taylor’s sympathetic heart would not have 
suffused his cheeks at the use of ‘‘canine” for ‘‘dog” if he 
had consulted the Standard dictionary; hints that Mr. Taylor 
has been naming words slang that are only colloquialisms; 
and greatly enjoys Mr. Taylor’s criticisms when cunfined to 
theories and practices of bee-keepers, but doesn’t like being 
taken to task for opinions he doesn’t hold. 

We, also, enjoy reading Mr. Taylor’s writings on practical 
bee-keeping, but fully agree with Mr. Root’s idea, that criti- 
cisms of the language used by correspondents properly belong 
to a purely literary periodical, and not to a bee-paper. While 
we endeavor to have the English language used correctly in 
this journal, we do not hold it up as a model, or expect any 
reader so to regard it. Our aim is to have everything in it so 





plainly exprest, that even the youngest or dullest reader may 
understand it. Then we are certain the oldest and most 
learned will comprehend it all. 


Putting Comb Honey in Tumblers.—This 
matter was brought up at the Omaha convention, and Editor 
Root refers to it in the following paragraph from Gleanings 
for Oct. 1: 

During one of the discussions at Omaha, the practice of 
putting up broken comb honey in tumblers by bee-keepers 
was most severely condemned, for the reason that glucose- 
mixers put a little chunk of comb honey into a tumbler of glu- 
cose, and then labeled it ‘‘Pure Honey.” ‘This latter, going 
out into the markets, disgusted consumers, and they naturally 
think that, if honey tastes that way, they want no more of it. 
It was urged that some good bee-keepers practiced putting up 
broken comb honey in tumblers. But that made no differ- 
ence; they should be severely scored by the bee-keepers. 
They could put up their broken comb honey in tin pails; but 
even then it was urged that they sell itaroundhome. I think, 
myself, that no bee-keeper should put up his broken comb in 
tumblers, for the very reason that such a package is at once 
suggestive of glucose. 

As we desire to emphasize the importance of the above 
suggestion, we have reproduced this paragraph. Invariably, 
in the Chicago market, when we find a tumbler or other glass 
package with a piece of comb honey in it, the liquid part is 
glucose, pure and simple. And itis most villainous stuff to 
eat. Just the smallest taste is enough to sicken us. No 
wonder civilized people, who purchase such a vile thing, at 
once decide that ‘‘if honey tastes that way they want no more 
of it.” And then of course they fear trying again, when they 
are offered the purest honey. So it goes; and so it will con- 
tinue to go until pure food laws are everywhere enacted and 
vigorously enforced. 





























Mr. J. Kerr, in the Australian Bee Bulletin, strongly 
maintains that bees recognize and distinguish members of 
their own colony from intruders by sight, and not by sense of 
smell as generally believed.—American Bee-Keeper. 


Mr. G. G. Wickson, of the firm of G. G. Wickson & Co., 
of California, called on us last week. Mr. Wickson’s firm 
deals in bee-supplies as well as goods in other lines, especially 
farm and dairy implements. They have stores in three cities 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. W. has 150 colonies of bees in a 
new house-apiary made to hold 50Q colonies. He is a pleas- 
ant, business-like gentleman, and evidently is ‘‘ cutting a wide 
swath” in the lines he represents. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, wrote us Oct. 11: 


**T have been so busy since I got home [from the Omaha 
convention| that I am behind with everything but my dental 
work. I have not lookt at my bees, except one colony, since 
a week before going to Omaha, and don’t know whether they 
have plenty of stores or are starving. The supers are all on 
yet, there being so much honey-dew that I don’t care if 1 don’t 
get time to extract it.” 


Eprror W. Z. Hurcuinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
made us a very pleasant call, Tuesday, Oct. 11, when on his 
homeward journey from the fair at St. Louis, where he made 
the final exhibit for the year. He went there from the [Ilinois 
State Fair at Springfield, where he secured a number of cash 
premiums, as noted in these columns last week. At St. Louis 
he also captured a goodly lot of the premiums offered in the 
aplarian department of the fair. Mr. Hutchinson thought 
perhaps this might be his last year exhibiting at the fairs, as 
the Review is getting in such condition financially as not to 
necessitate his making the rounds of the fairs in order to win 
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a share of the cash premiums offered. But we should regret 
to learn that he had ceast making his annual exhibits at the 
fairs, for there are very few bee-keepers in this country that 
can equal him in putting up a honey-show. Instead of any 
good exhibitor dropping out of the list, there should be more 
added to it, for itis an effective means of calling the public’s 
attention to honey and its great food value. 


Mr. W. K. Morrison, fn Gleanings, says of Porto Riso: 
‘*It is a very fine bee-country. It isthe only part of the 
Spanish coloniés worth owning.” While referring to the same 
country a current newspaper item reads: ‘A peculiarity of 
the island is that neither snakes nor flowers are found, as in 
other tropical countries.—American Bee- Keeper. 


Hon. EuGeENneE Secor, the General Manager of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union, is interested in fruit-growing as 
well as bee-keeping. At his late Winnebago County (Iowa) 
Fair, the local newspaper reported that ‘‘Mr. Secor showed 
36 varieties grown on his place inside the city limits. Many 
of these were Russians that would give the reporter the lock- 
jaw to pronounce. These new candidates for public favor are 
only on trial and will not be recommended by Mr. Secor for 
general planting until they prove to be more valuable than 
those kinds already known and accepted.”’ 


Ye Epiror AND WIFE had the pleasure of spending nearly 
a whole day—Oct. 6—with Mr. and Mrs. F. Grabbe, at their 
place in Libertyville, Lake Co., Il]. Mr. G., while still keep- 
ing some 30 colonies of bees, and securing about 1,000 
pounds of honey the past season, has been getting into the 
spring and mineral water business the past year or more. He 
owns @ spring that flows at a rate of five gallons a minute, of 
the purest, clearest water imaginable. It is intended to be 
used as a table water, for general drinking purpeses. A care- 
ful chemical acalysis of this water reveals unmistakable 
medicinal properties. 

Mr. Grabbe also has connection with another spring about 
one mile from his own home spring, that is equal if not supe- 
rior to the famous springs at West Baden, Ind. Years ago 
the Indians knew of this latter spring, whose life-giving 
water Mr. Grabbe ships all over the country, and they once 








used the surrounding land as a camping-ground. The water 
tastes strongly of sulphur, and in many cases has proven an 
absolute cure for consumption, kidney diseases, etc. 

Mr. G. will be pleased to mail a circular describing the 
curative qualities of these waters to all who make application 
therefor. 

Mr. Grabbe, some 25 years ago, owned a half interest in 
the American Bee Journal, with W. F. Clarke, of Canada. 
They soon sold their interests to Thomas G. Newman, from 
whom we purchast it in 1892. 


Mr. N. STAININGER, of Cedar Co., Iowa, wrote us as fol- 
lows, Oct. 8: 


DEAR FRIEND YoRK :—It is with very much grief that I 
have to tell you of the death of my oldest son, Harry. He 
joined the army June 21. died at Jacksonville, Oct. 5, and was 
sent home to us on the 8th. He was sick only about 12 days 
with typhoid fever, and as the telegraph wires were ali down, 
we did not know it till they were on the way.home with his 
body. Yours in sorrow, 

N. STAININGER. 

This is sad, indeed; and our sincerest sympathy is ex- 
tended to our friend and family in their deep sorrow, and in 
this expression we feel that all our readers will unite. 


KLONDIKE BONANZA SCHEMES, we note, are creeping into 
the advertising pages of some of the bee-papers—at least one 
of them. We have been offered several of them, but felt that 
all were too ‘‘schemy” for us to touch, or admit into our ad- 
vertising columns. People that expect to get rich in a hurry 
are just the dupes that such glittering schemes generally 
catch. Understand, we do not say they are frauds, but we do 
say that any one with even a little sense will think four times 
before investing. See here. Do you suppose that the rich 
capitalists of this country are going to be so generous “as to 
offer a good thing to the rest of the people, or to let it get 
away from them? Not much. They are continually looking 
for *‘gold mine” investments that assure certain returns, and 
they are not going to let bee-keepers and others get a good 
thing away from them. The very fact that such *‘ bonanzas” 
are advertised, look to us that they are worthless as invest- 
ments, else those with large idle capital would snap them up 
too quickly. 
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ALFALFA 
HONEY « 


This is the famous white extracted honey 
gathered in the great Alfalfa regions of the 
Central West. It is a splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can’t get enough‘of the Alfalfa extracted. 
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BEST = 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR R SALE 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 





PRICES OF EITHER ALFALFA OR BASSWOOD HONEY : 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage. 
By freight—One 60-pound can, 734 cents a pound; 2 cans, 74 cents per pound; 4 or more cans, 7 
cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can have half 
of each kind of honey, if you so desire. This honey is all 


9 
Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey..... 
the finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home demand this 
a: just order some of the above, and sell it. 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. The pamphlet, ‘‘ Honey As Foop,” will be 
a great help in creating customers for honey. 





BASSWOOD 
HONEY 


This is the well-known light-colored honey 
gathered from the rich, nectar-laden basswood 
blossoms in Wisconsin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is greatly preferred by 
those who like a distinct flavor in their honey. 
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And others, who want to earn some money, can get 


See prices on another page. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Casing Comb Honey for Market. 





Query 83.—In casing comb honey for ship- 
ment to market, what would be your rule as 
to the row of sections next to the. glass? 
—N. Y. 


R. C. Aikin—A fair sample of the 
whole case. 


E. France—The same as the case 
would average. 


D. W. Heise—A fair sample of the 
contents of the entire case. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Let it be a fully 
fair average of the contents. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—They should never 
mislead as to grade of honey. 


A. F. Brown—Just an average sample 
of what the whole case contains. 


Emerson T. Abbott—They should rep- 
resent the grade of honey in the case. 


C. H. Dibbern—Use the whitest and 
best, but the inner rows should be very 
nearly equal to it. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I would put in sec- 
tions that would fairly represent the 
average of the lot. 


Eugene Secor—I put nice ones next 
the glass, but all honey in the case to be 
of the same grade. 


G. M. Doolittleh—That they be as good 
as the average of those in the case, then 
turn ‘‘face” side out. 


0. O. Poppleton—What’ is “the object 
of having sections show at all, if they 
are not fair samples of what the case 
contains ? 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I would have the 
row next the glass a fair sample of the 
interior. Wouldn’t you, if you were the 
purchaser ? 


Dr. C. C. Miller—They should be a fair 
average of all the sections in the case, 
and the best side of each section should 
be next the glass. 


W. G. Larrabee—I putallof my honey 
in cartons, but if I were to put it io 
glass I would put just as good sections 
next to the glass as are in the case. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Place the best 
next to the glass, taking care to have 
all the rest of the same quality. Place 
the bad, if any, in a case by themselves. 


E. S. Lovesy—For color and quality 
our honey has the reputation of being 
first-class. In filling shipping-cases we 
aim to avoid facing, aod fill up witha 
fair average. 


R. L. Taylor—I should put fine look- 
ing ones next the glass on the same prin- 
ciple that I would use a clean, nice look- 
ing: box to put the honey in. Of course, 
thejother sections should be of the same 
grade. 


J. A. Green—My honey is first care- 
fully graded. Then out of sections 
enough to fill a case, I select three or 
four, as the case may be, that are 
smooth and uniform in appearance to 
place next the glass. Very often there 
are nicer sections back of them, and I 





Sweet lover 


We have made cidiaaeininte 80 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order- 

5D 10D 25 50D 
Sweet Clover -. $1.00 82.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover... oa te 3.00 5.76 
White Clover... 80 4 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover...... . 5 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. ‘: 


Your orders are solicited. q 
GEORGE W. YORE & OO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


“Gas No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually womes 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Mo.. N. ¥. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COmBimATION 


Can do the work of four 
Ripping, “Cutting of Mi 
}— 4 PF ——- 


Benga =P, 70 J ointing Stuff, seat 


Hand Power of Foot and 
Sold on Trial. hy on Free. 
SENECA FALLS 

SENEOA FALLS. N. Y 














46 Water St 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS | pace'Gataiog tor 1ev8 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Buy Your Sections Now 


while we offer them at a LARGE 
DiSCOUNT, baving added to our 
plant one of the most complete one- 
piece section machines, enabling us 
to turn out the most beautiful sec- 
tions on the market. By sending us 
a list of Supplies wanted we can 
save yousS’$ 8. H. SOH “MLDT 
& ©O., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WISs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


COMB FOUNDATION “ Sna"treran. 
Working Wax {icc tcrtisn A Specialty. 


Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections 

BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WITS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY xxx 


lf you want Colorado Alfalfa, Sweet Clover 
and Cleome honey —comb or extracted—corre- 
spond with the Secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Our Honey 
ranks high in quality. Car lots a specialty. 
Address F. RAUCH FUSS, Elyria, Colo. 

31Atf Please mention the Bee Journal} 
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am always careful to avoid having the 
front combs distinctly superior to the 
rest. [donot consider that it makes 
any difference how or by whom the 
honey is sold. 


J. E. Pond—My rule would be to case 
all honey as nearly alike as possible. Of 
course, the best is to be expected to 
show, but, like apples, we don’t want a 
few good ones on top, and the rest all 
small. Case honey honestly, and thus 
get up a reputation. 


G. W. Demaree—I presume you mean 
to ask how I case comb honey for mar- 
ket. Asa general thing some sections 
will be a little plumper than others—in 
casing I place them so that there will be 
an air-space between the combs, and I 
select sections with straight surface to 
go next to the glass to insure air-space 
between the combs and the glass, be- 
cause it secures the combs from the 
effects of possible moisture by being set 
back from the glass, and makes the case 
look at its best. The fronting sections 
are no better in quality than the aver- 
age, and often they are lighter in weight 
than some of the rest. 


P. H. Elwood—Our honey is separated 
into grades exactly as the Albany grad- 
ing called for. Then the most attrac- 
tive face is usually put out. Where 
there are yellow cappings, occasionally 
a yellow face-is put out. A thick, 
smooth capping is best outside; a thin, 
rough capping looks darker than the 
honey really is. When a buyer finds a 
case of honey of exactly the grade be 
bought, he has no reason for complaint, 
even if the most attractive face is put 
out, and as it is impossible to pack 
honey so as to have the face show the 
exact quality (the darkest buckwheat 
often having a very white capping), the 
buyer, unless acquainted with the brand, 
usually opens up a few cases before 
making his purchase. 
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Bees Did Well. 


My bees have done very well for this sea- 
son. I think I will get over 1,000 pounds of 
comb honey. I had 8 colonies, spring count, 
and increast to 15. The last swarm issued 
Aug. 16. I gave them full sheets of foun- 
dation, put them on the old stand, and gave 
them two supers of 24 sections each; they 
have filled 72 sections. The old colony has 
filled 24 sections, and they are both in good 
condition for winter, so I think the experi- 
ment workt allright. I have not taken all 
the honey off yet. C. W. Harris. 

Pawnee Co., Nebr., Oct. 10. 

<sticacigiateascgiatelliiali linc Mls 


His First Summer’s Experience. 


This is my first summer’s experience with 
bees, andl am greatly interested in them. 
I started with four colonies in box-hives, 
and had four swarms from them. I trans- 
ferred two colonies to frame hives with 
complete success. I harvested about 100 
pounds of honey this summer. I intend to 
get my bees all into up-to-date hives, and 
next summer I want to run them on modern 
methods. There are only a few bee-keepers 
in this county, and nearly all are on the old 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we pro to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work scribers only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail YOU a 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- | copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written inthe | or weclubit withthe Bee Journal for a year 
most fascinating style, The author is also | —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- | anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
fully qautpped. or his library complete, with- | boo asa premium. Let everybody try for it* 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 








GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keevers’ Supolies. 


. They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from*patterns, by machiuery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. TAtf 











EVERY BEE-KEEPE 


neaae To have a copy of...... 


ww Our 1898 Catalog 


(ag" Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy} 


G. B.. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT; St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A® we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 13th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsvi'le, Mo. With the quality of our 
: m goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are alread 

Ti wr coe) acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our pine‘ 

LLE. are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
colored transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future, 

G2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 

postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, ™ South Taek Bee, Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


a See Honey Offer on page 666. 
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plan. I think that bee-keeping could be 
made profitable here if managed rightly. 
Honey of any quality and in almost any 
shape sold here for 15 cents per pound the 
past summer. I want to learn all I can of 
the business, and aim to see what there is 
in it here. Wut C. GRuBeEr. 
Martin Co., Ind., Oct. 7 





Fine Flow from Goldenrod. 


Bees wintered very poorly in this section 
last winter. I started in last fall with six 
colonies, came out in the spring with only 
three, and one of those very weak. Apple 
and other fruit-bloom was a total failure 
here, being rainy for nine days. White 
clover was plentiful and yielded a small 
amount of nectar, from which bees gath- 
ered enough to live on till Aug. 20; from 
July 12 till Aug. 20 there was no honey at 
all—no surplus up to that time. Since Aug. 
20 there has been a fine flow from golden- 
rod and wild asters. All three colonies cast 
swarms about July 1. Oct. ist I took off 
100 pounds of fall honey, well filled and in 
fine shape. The hives are well filled, al- 
most to the last cell. W. D. BUELL. 

Litchfield Co., Conn., Oct. 3. 





Report for the Past Season. 


I started last spring with 65 colonies; five 
of them didn’t breed up well, so I gave 
them new swarms, but not soon enough to 
do much. I increast to 77 colonies, and took 
2,270 pounds of comb honey, about 1,500 
pounds of which was basswood and clover, 
the balance buckwheat, and 300 pounds of 
extracted. I introduced 12 young queens 
last week. My bees are all in good condi- 
tion for winter. G. W. BELL. 

Clearfield Co., Pa., Oct. 10. 


Not so Well as Last Year. 


Last week’s American Bee Journal I 
failed to get. This, [ think, is the first time 
I did not get it regularly on Thursday in 
three years, and [ can’t afford to lose a 
single copy, for I get a great deal of in- 
formation out of it. Isave every number 
and get them bound, which makes a valua- 
ble addition to any bee-library. 

My bees have not done as well this year 
as last, and what honey there was is not as 
nice, as it is quite dark. I have 50 colonies 
which are all in good condition for winter. 

R. RODENBERGER. 

Waukesha Co., Wis., Oct. 11. 








Wants to Know Frame and Country. 


About the ‘‘Notre Dame hive’’—well, if 
Mr. Chrysostom had given the size of frame 
of the hive he describes on page 629, and if 
the country in which he, the inventor, re- 
sides and keeps bees had been given, what 
he claims for his hive would be much more 
comprehensible to us. For example: Should 
he use a half-depth Langstroth frame, or 
one still smaller, there would be nothing re- 
markable in his colonies being on 40 frames 
by July 1; but should he use a frame even 
not much larger than the Langstroth frame, 
a colony occupying 40 frames by July 1 
would be incredible. Why, what might we 
expect by Sept. 1? The bees perbaps would 
be on 100 or more frames, to judge from 





You Can Learn 
Nhorthand at Home 


by our perfected method of giving lessons i ty 
mail. parest, press system. Send stamp 
for particulars 


Belectic Shorthand College, 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
39Ay1 D. F. HAYMES, Manager. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 

ping device is a fine thing 

for use in catching and clip- 

ping queens’ wings. We mail 

it for 25 cents; or will send 

it FREE as a premium for 

sending us ONE NEW sub- 

scriber to the Bee Journal 

for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

will mai) the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO, 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago. 


WHAT 


pages wears out 
fret? The ywheaa,, eels, of course. 
Ww hy not buy wheels that 
n’t wear out 
When a man buys the 


ELECTRIC 
WHEELS 


he always has wheels on 
his wagon. They can’t Rot, 
W arp or become Loose; no 
re-sett of tires; they fit any 
wagon. e also make wheels 
to fitanything wearing wheels 
Send for circulars and pri->es. 


Box 16 Quincy, Ills- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-cloth-board Binder 
for the American Bee Journal we mail for 60 
cents; or will send it with the Journal for one 
year — both for $1.50. It is a very fine 
thing to preserve the copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
the ** Emerson,” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK 
118 Michigan Street, - 
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' clean ie an enn. Cart be a 
Largest line made. “Ask for = you 


want. oh Orbe and 
- Stratton & Osborne,Box 216 21Erie,Pa 
42E3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


* Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 
J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Root 00.’s Goods Wholesale. 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay 7zen to 
send ~ list of Goods wanted. MI. Hi 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 











what we do here. In acountry like Cuba 
or California it may be nothing wonderful 
—yes, a thing to be expected—to find colo- 
nies occupying 40 Langstroth frames by 
July 1. 

Don’t you see, Mr. Chrysostom’s article 
would have been clearer if frame and coun- 
try had been given. F. GREINER. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 


[Well, Mr. Greiner, we don’t know any- 
thing about the size of frame Mr. Chrysos- 
tom usesin his new hive, but we can say 
that he lives in St. Joseph Co., Indiana. 

Another correspondent, referring to the 
same hive, has this to say :— Epiror]). 


That hive on page 629, that ‘‘ will, in all 
pa: supersede all our hoose-hanging 
rame hives,’ 1 venture to say is one that 
you could not get practical bee-keepers to 
take as a gift. A man that will write about 
close-fitting frames combining the safe 
qualities of a box-hive for safe wintering, 
and all the facilities of the loose-hanging 
frame for easy and safe handling, can 
hardly be worthy of much notice." 





A Report from New Hampshire. 


Our spring crop was hardly an average 
one, white clover failing prematurely on 
account of the drouth. As a consequence, 
we had less swarms than usual. This fall 
we had a good flow from goldenrod, I think 
all my colonies have sufficient stores for 
winter without feeding. J.P. Smrra. 

Sullivan Co., N. H., Oct. 8. 





About the Phacelia. 


In reply to the question askt on page 630, 
I can say there are two kinds: Phacelia 
congesta, growing in Texas; and pbacelia 
lancetifolia, growing in California (144 feet 
high). The seed can be had from Carl 
Pabst, Erfurt,Germany. Jos. KuHLgzs. 
McHenry Co.., Ill., Sept. 12. 





Victory for the National Union. 


Mr. J. C. Kubias, of Redlands, Calif., has 
been sued by Mr. W. F. Whittier for dam- 
ages, and be prays for an injunction re- 
straining Mr. Kubias from keeping bees 
within one mile of his land, claiming that 
the bees befoul the water used for irrigat- 
ing and domestic purposes, and also sting 
men who work in the fields adjoining the 
apiary. Mr. Kubias’ apiary was located 
there before Mr. Whittier planted his or- 
chard, and should bave prior right to the 
location—if there is to be any preference. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union assisted 
the defendant with “ points of law” and 
money to help defray the expenses of a 
lawsuit. When it was known that the 
Union was interested in the defense, the 
plaintiffs weakened and bought out the de- 
fendant’s homestead. Mr. Kubias returned 
the money to the Union and wrote thus: 

‘Whittier acknowledges, through his at- 
torneys, the correctness of our position and 
bought my rights to the homestead entry 
on which my bees are located. The fact 
that the National Bee-Keepers’ Union was 
back of me was the most potent factor in 
not allowing the case tocome to trial.— 
J.C. Kustas.”’ 

As soon as the enemies of the pursuit of 
bee-keeping understand that the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union is interested in the de- 
fense, they generally waste no time in 
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» KLONDUE—aLAski—cup FREE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will send 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history of 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Maps and Illustrations, and 132 
Pages, each page ll by l4inches. It giv es the Population of each State and Terri- 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


oa Maps of ail the HS aa 
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Z Ser cn ie 
All Countries on the Face of the ‘eipe igs se My i; i 
Earth are shown. Rivers aad ; M) | 
X 


Territories in the Union are large, 
Td (. Mita: my i h ie i 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the ah / pe we wat th “ i * 
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full page, with a number of double- 

page maps to represent the most iin- 

portant states of our own country. 

My 

World, the Railroads, Towns and ii =~ ity 
Villages of the United States are , ial mn 
accurately located. \ 5, a 
@ SPLENDID PICTURES embellish ah Siglo a ey ll 
; nearly every page of the reading E4): i "94 fy ai 





matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount ~ 
of historical, physical, educa- YM | 
tional, political and_ statistical HR ll 
matters, comprising a General De- }" of | | | i 
scription of the World. } i 


i 
EACH STATE.—This Atlas gives Hi ii 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious Interests, 
Interest Laws, Etc., Ete. 








I im inn i vent nu | 
THE UNITED STATES. — This i i i 
— Ss. “ee a Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches. 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products. Homestead 
Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Past 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor- 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 


We will mail this great Atlas for only 50 cts.: or for $1.40 we will send it with 
the BEE JouRNAL for one year; or we will mail the Atlas FREE as a premium for 
sending us One new subscriber (at $1.00) to the Bez Journat for 1 year. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gash Paid for Beeswax... 


This is a good time to send in your Beeswax. We are paying 25 Centsa 

pound — CASH — upon its receipt. Now, if you want the money 

PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


,393939393933393333333333333333933: 











Please mention the Bee Journal y2e2.wzitine 


either trying to settle the matter by com- 
promise or letting it drop entirely. This 
shows the value of organization, in main- 
taining their rights and demanding their 
privileges. ‘‘In Union there is strength.”’ 
Bee-keepers should remember.this, and lose 
no time in becoming members of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 
San Francisco, Calif. Gen’l Manager. 





Blest with a Good Season. 


We have been blest with another good 
season in this part of the country, and bees 
are in good condition to winter well. 

JOHN UPHOUSE. 

Skagit Co., Wash., Oct. 4. 





Bees Did Nothing. 


Bees have done nothing here this season. 
I have to feed mine. But we must not lose 
heart. We hope to have better times next 
year. J. LAIpLaw. 
Ontario, Canada, Oct. 6. 


Member of the Mint Family. 


I enclose a sprig of a weed that is grow- 
ing in my yard. Itcommences blooming 
Sept. 1, and is still blooming. My bees 
have been working on it almost incessantly 
since it commenced blooming. Is it any- 
thing of a honey-plant? What is its com- 
mon or botanical name? Any informa- 
tion will be gladly received, for [ am think- 
ing of propagating the plant next spring. 


H. H. BIGGEerRstTaFF. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 


[The plant sent by Mr. Biggerstaff is a 
member of the mint family. to which be- 
long a large number of valuable bhoney- 
plants. The one sent is probably a collin- 
sonia or horse-balm, but it is so small and 
fragmentary that actual determination of 
the species is almost impossible. If Mr. B. 
will send me a larger specimen, with color 
and size of flowers noted. | can tell bim the 
exact name. Nearly all of this great family 
are fine —7 and doubtless the 
one in question is. and well worth a trial in 
cultivation.—H. 8. Pzpoon, Botanist]. 











Convention Notices. 


Connecticut.— The fall meeting of the 
Conn: cticut Bee-Keepers’ Assoviation will be 
held at the Capito! at Hartford, Wednesday, 
Nov. 2, 1898. commencing at 10:30 a, m. 
Every member should make an extra effort to 
be present at this meeting. 

aterbury,Conn. Mrs. W.E. RILBy, Sec. 


Minnesota.—There will be held the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Wirona. in the Court 
House. in the County Commissioner's Room, 
Thursday and Friday, Oct -O and '1. 1898. 

Winona, Minn. CHAS. A, GILE, Sec. 


Hllinois.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hola it. 8th annual bere | 
at the State House in Springfield. Nov. 16an 
17, 1898. We will bave the advantuge of one 
fare and a third for the round trip—opeo rate 
—aloug with the Odd Feilows whos meeting 
is the third Tuesday of November Our Asso- 
ciation bas been petitioned by the Northern 
Illinois Bee Keepers’ Association to take the 

roper steps to secu'e the same foul brood 

aw tor our -ta'e as that of Wisconsin Otber 
mutters of importance will come before the 
meeting. and we expect to have the usual 
good time that bee keepers always have when 
they get tugether. Excellent doar« is se: ured 
at 2. cents per meal and lodgings just as rea- 
sonable. All bee keepers are invited. The 
one dollar for membership fee al-o entitles 
you to the American Bee Journal for one year. 

Bradfordton, Ill. Jas. A. STONER, 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasnre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
fhis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
tevised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
tm) ts and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 

pursuit, and ———_ the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is aa gn | 
pe in the highest “re of the art,and bou 
cloth, gold-lettered. lee, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
ing. Noapliarian library is complete without t 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
tully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the wy best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 


acco with Nature’s way 176 > eens bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 

rtaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 

ins 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methcds and 
Management, by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated, Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bcand 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Bienenzucht und Wentsgowinawne, 
nach der neuesten methode (German) by J. F. 
Eggers. This book gives the latest, most ap- 
proved methots of keeping. in an easy, 
comprehensive style, with illustrations to suit 
the subject. 50 pages, board cover. Price, 50c, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown, of Georgia. A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes of 
management in order to secure the most profit. 110 
pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping tor reat, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p . illustrated. 25e. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, . 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. 25 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers — by 
Onas. F. MutTH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market 
‘ncluding the production and care of comb a 
axtracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
its what and how to plat itis a chapter frou 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. ce, 25 cts. 





Honey as Food i« a neat little 24-page 
pampaies especially gotten up with a view to creat- 
ng ademand for honey am should-be consum- 
ers. The forepart of the pamphiet was written by 
Dr, C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general informa- 
tion concerning honey. The latter part consists of 
recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in work- 
ing up a home market for honey. We furnish them, 
postpaid, at these prices: A sample for a stamp; 25 
copies for 30 cents; 50 for 5u cents; 100 for 90 cents; 
25) for $21.0; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, 
when ordering 10) or more copies at these prices. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Rese. — 
A a By Business Arithmetic Ac 
count- kK combined in o ery farmer and 
business man should have it. 1, bound in water 
proof leatheret ish. Price, 40 cts. No. 

n fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate 
and account-book. Price. 60 cts. 


Green's Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm par 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to a a Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4 Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 


Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; bg i 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. ice. 25 cts. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictu 
showi positions of sick horses,and treats on a 
their d English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in a. 5. at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book.— Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A.J. —Full instructions. Price, 35 ets. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizi by Dr. Sa r, 
Fanos Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
ld,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 

and ir Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


vos 49 were and ey 
Profi Dn eld.—Tells everyth abou e 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Turke for Market and Furkeve for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey- ing. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Raral Life.—Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 


Potato Oatsure, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 








Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal wu year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see post prices given witb 
the Ganertption of the books on this page 


Following is the clubbing-list: 
1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. ABO of Bee-Oulture...............+6- 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide..............-..++. 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... ... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur (German]............. 1,20 

11 


. Rational Bee-Kee lng C aper Lound] 1.75 


13. Bee-Keeping for Pins biptenecce 5 
14, Convention Hard-Book. _.... ...... 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and ee 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor................+.. 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21, Garden and Orchard...... ... ....... 1.15 
i i a. 050 sheldabesmaegs eoseeoed 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. 1......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1,40 
27. Kendall’s Horse- itiebcesdwescoes 1.10 
SO. Potato Culture... 2. -cccsccccccsccce oo 1.90 
32. Hand-Book of Health........... ..... A 


° 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Silo and Sil a 6 Oe FS 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


BaF PS aF, AAR EE ee el Ce Wt Wt PLL he th ah ah 


o, Oct. 7.— Fancy white clover 
brings 13c, with best grades of white comb 
about 1 2c; off grades with more or less empty 
ceils, 10 t» llc; amvers, 8 to 9c. according to 
grade, with fancy at 10c. Extracted, white, 
6 to 7c; ambers, 5 to6c; dark,4% to 5c. Bees- 
wax, 26 to 27c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


San Prancisco, Spt, 28.—White comb, 9 
to 9%c; amber, 7 to 8%c. Extracted, white, 
r+ ral light amber, 5% to 6c. Beeswax, 

27c 


There were large sbipments this week of ex- 
tracted honey by sea, one ship taking 787 
cases for New York and another carrying 535 
cases for London. The entire crop this season 
of both extracted and comb will likely not ex- 
ceed 12 000 cases. Market is firm at the quo- 
tations, more especially so fér choice ex- 
tracted which is relatively lighter supply 
than comb. 


St. Louis, Sept, 9.— Fancy white comb. 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white, 10 to lic: No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and partially filled from 
5 to 8c, as to very 7 Extracted in cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 6%c; No. 2,5%c; amber, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 5%c; amber, 4% to 5c; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Choice Beeswax. prime, '4c; 
choice, 24%c. At present there is a good de- 
mand for honey. Westoort Com. Oo, 


Kansas City, Sept. 9.—Fancy white co 
12136; No. 1, L1@lie. amber, 108110 te 
r , white, ; amber, 5%c; dark, 
*4@6e. Beeswax 22@25c. as 
he receipts of comb honey are larger. 
0. U, ULEMonS & Co, 


m, Sept. 30.—Our boney market 
shows a decided firmer tone sinve our last. A 
few sales have been made at lic jor an extra 
fancy lot. while almost all sales ranging from 
A No. 1 to fancy now are made at 14c, while 
occasionally, something a tittle off, will bring 
as lowas 12% to 13c. e do not look to see 
any lower prices. 
xtracted. Florida. in barrels. mostly 6c to 
7c. witha demand. swax, slow sale 
at 26c for best. BuUAKE. Scott & LEE. 


Sadtamseette, Oct. 3.— white comb 
honey, \2 to 12%0; No 1.10 tollc. Demand 
fairly — Tar-colored comb honey, 8 to ee 
with almost no demand Cloverand vassw 
extracted honey,6%to7c Beeswax. 25 to 27c, 
WALTER 8. PoupER. 


Milwaukee, Sept. 20.—Fancy comb, 12 to 
12%c; A No. 1,1: to 12¢; No 1, 10 to 1le; 
dark and amber.8to1l0c Extracted,in bar- 
rels and kegs. white, 5% to 6c; dark, 5 to5e. 
Beeswax. 25 to 26c. 

The condition of this market for honey ts 
favorable for shippers of good quality either 
in comb or extracted, and the receipts. while 
they are with us very fair, a'e not as liveral 
as may be. while the demand is very fair at 
our quotations. We advise liberal shipments 
of 1-pound sections and extracted. 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, Sept. 16.—There is quite an im- 
proved demand for honey at present, and 
moderate amounts can be sold of strictly 
fancy 1 pound comb at 11 to 12c; luwer grades 
range from 10c downward. We advise but 
moderate shivments for awhile yet. Ex- 
tracted—average grades could be sold at 4 to 
5c. Fancy beeswax, 27 to 28¢; common, 20 
to 25c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 12.—Fancy white 
comb, 14 to 15c; No. 1 white, 12 to 13¢e; No 
2 white, 10 to lic; amber, 9 to llc. Ex 
tracted. 5% to 7c 

COLUMBUS COM. AND STORAGE Co. 


New York, Sept. 26.—Comb honey contin- 
ues to arrive freely. Demand is good for 
nearly all grades at following prices; Fancy 
white, l4c: No. 1, 12c: amber. 10c; buck- 
wheat, 8 to 9c; an exceptional quality at 9%c. 
There is a good demand for extracted, all 
kinds, at 6%c for white. and 5c tor light am- 
ber in cans; Southern, in barreis, 55 to 58ca 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Cleveland, Sept. 1.—Fancy white. 13@ 4c; 
No. 1, white, 12@12%c: light amber, 11lc; 
buckwheat, 9c. Extracted, white, 7c.; light 
amber. 6c 

The demand for honey is exceptionally 
good, owing to the crop in this vicinity being 
very light. A. B. WILuiAMs & Co. 


Detroit, Sept. 24.—Fancy white, 11@12c; 
A No.1. 10@: ic; No. 1,10c; fancy dark or 
amber. 9@ ' 0c; othergrades, 8@9c. Extracted, 
white. 6@6\c; dark or amber, 5@5\%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. M. H. Huw. 
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The Usual Fall 
Discount 3% 3% 3% * 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you want..... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else. write tous. Catalog 
Free. Sample Copy 


American Bee = Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, 


NEW YORK, 


KEEPS IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


l-pound Square Jars, $4.60 gross. 
Labels. 60c gross; disc. on quantities. 
Catalog FRKE. 



























eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


FATLIYTZO SLAPT” 24 7/1, 4895 





ADDRESS, 
GEO. W.YVORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 


ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. , 


HUDSON, 8t. Croix Co., WIS. 





TWIIE WOOD BINDER. 


























= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
coungteney than o_o published, send 
yt Nag rof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
or 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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21st ; ; 21st 
Year Dadant S Foundation. Year 
Why doesit sell # We Guarantee 
so Well? Satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 








Because IN 21 WEARS there have irk: No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 





Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foun vn and Veil Material. We sel 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
- 2) RLL TIMES. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-GASES. 
BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
ts Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT'’S GOODS. 


ih 

















The Fence and Plain Sections, 

Weed New Process Foundation. 

Cowan Extractors. 

Our —_/ Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 

Specialties: < Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Bottom. 
Danzenbaker Hives. 





No-Drip Shipping-Cases, 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Illustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


ay 
Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


BranchcOffices ; MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, IIl. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 
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